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his intentions with my sister. He offered her a young man of
rank and fortune as a bridegroom.; and showed, by a rich dowry,
what might be expected of himself. My father joyfully consented;
my sister was free and forewarned, she did not hesitate to change
her state. The bridal was appointed at my uncle's castle: family
and friends were all invited ; and we came together in the cheer-
fulest mood.

For the first time in my life, the aspect of a house excited
admiration in me. I had often heard of my uncle's taste, of his
Italian architect, of his collections and his library; but, compar-
ing this with what I had already seen, I had formed a very vague
and fluctuating picture of it in my thoughts. Great, accordingly,
was my surprise at the earnest and harmonious impression which
I felt on entering the house, and which every hall and chamber
deepened. If elsewhere pomp and decoration had but dissipated
my attention, I felt here concentrated and drawn back upon my-
self. In like manner, the preparatives for these solemnities and
festivals produced a silent pleasure, by their air of dignity and
splendour; and to me it seemed as inconceivable that one man
could have invented and arranged all this, as that more than one
could have worked together in so high a spirit. Yet withal, tho
landlord and his people were entirely natural; not a trace of stiff-
ness or of empty form was to be seen.

The wedding itself was managed in a striking way: an ex-
quisite strain of vocal music came upon us by surprise; and the
clergyman went through the ceremony with a singular solemnity.
I was standing by PhHo at the time; and instead of a congratula-
tion, he whispered in my ear; " When I saw your sister give away
her hand, I felt as if a stream of boiling water had been poured
over me." " Why so ?" I inquired. e' It is always the way with
me," said he, "when I see two people joined." I laughed at him;
but I have often since had cause to recollect his words.

The revel of the party, among whom were many young people,
looked particularly glittering and airy, as everything around us
was dignified and serious. The furniture, plate, table-ware and
table-ornaments, accorded with the general whole; and if in other
houses you would say the architect was of the school of the con-
fectioner, it here appeared as if even our confectioner and butler
had taken lessons from the architect.

We stayed together several days; and our intelligent and gifted
landlord had variedly provided for the entertainment of his guest